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SYNBIOSIS 

*  Charles  F.  Crowley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 


HE  rhinoceros  emerges  from  his  native  pool.  The 
sentinel  bird  perches  on  his  back  to  feed  upon  the 
parasites  infesting  his  skin.  The  rhinoceros  has  no 
fear  of  danger  as  long  as  the  bird  remains,  but  as 
soon  as  she  flies  away  he  believes  that  danger  is  near 
and  accordingly  seeks  shelter  in  the  water. 

There  are  small  animals  called  Hydra  living  in 
water.  They  carry  on  their  life  processes  in  the 
presence  of  minute  green  unicellular  plants,  which  cling  to  their 
stems.  The  animal  and  the  plant  help  one  another,  inasmuch 
as  the  plant  thrives  off  the  products  eliminated  by  the  Hydra, 
while  the  Hydra  in  turn  makes  use  of  the  waste  products  given 
off  by  the  plant.  This  is  true  of  the  relationship  of  the  whole 
animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  metabolic  activities 
of  the  animal  produce  waste  products  which  are  of  use  to  the 
plant  in  its  constructive  metabolism. 

Whenever  two  organisms,  whether  both  animal  or  both 
vegetable  or  one  animal  and  one  vegetable,  live  together  for 
mutual  benefit,  the  condition  is  usually  described  by  using  the 
term  ' '  synbiosis. ' '  When  the  advantage  is  one  sided,  the  organ- 
ism furnishing  the  fewer  benefits  is  known  as  a  parasite  and  the 
condition  is  described  as  "  parasitism. ' ' 

Magazine  articles  on  Chemistry  have  appeared  showing 
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more  than  an  ordinary  grasp  of  Astronomy.  An  article  recent- 
ly appeared  on  Helium,  Neon,  Argon  and  Xenon,  which  showed 
in  a  masterly  way  the  part  these  inert  gases  could  play  in  the 
Universe.  The  chemical  part  of  the  article  showed  expert  knowl- 
edge in  that  branch  and  at  the  same  time  the  astronomical  part 
showed  an  equal  amount  of  familiarity  with  that  subject.  Then, 
too,  many  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  astronomical  articles 
which  give  evidence  of  more  than  ordinary  familiarity  with 
chemical  thought  and  progress. 

A  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  authors  of  these  articles 
would  undoubtedly  reveal  that  they  had  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  associating  very  closely,  either  with  each  other  or  with 
men  expert  in  other  lines  of  work  than  their  own.  In  conse- 
quence this  communion  had  amplified  both  minds.  This  syn- 
biotic  treatment  of  topics  is  conclusive  as  to  the  advisability  of 
university  professors  getting  together  for  mutual  benefit.  They 
gain  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their  readers  and 
hearers. 

The  struggle  for  existence  has,  without  question,  been  made 
manifest  by  the  war  of  the  past  four  years.  Those  of  us  who 
remain  at  home  furnish  no  end  of  materials  to  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  front.  The  sinews  of  war  must  be  provided.  What- 
ever of  advantage  is  to  accrue  from  the  war  will  certainly  be 
of  benefit  to  all  alike  and  should  be.  Then  why  not  plan  that 
all  should  share  justly  the  fruits  of  success.  Prosperity  can 
be  a  relative  term  and  still  have  an  absolute  value. 

This  war  has  furnished  us  with  much  education  on  many 
points.  Our  government  has  introduced  a  special  form  of  in- 
surance to  protect  in  a  measure  those  dependent  on  the  soldiers, 
who  have  gone  over  to  the  front  to  carry  on  this  most  bloody 
conflict  for  our  benefit.  This  war  will  and  must  teach  us  how 
to  be  our  brother's  keeper,  for  we  are  making  our  American 
army  the  best  fed,  the  best  drilled,  the  best  clothed,  and  the 
best  cared  for  army  in  every  respect  that  ever  was.  We  are 
also  going  to  rehabilitate  ourselves  after  the  war  is  won  and 
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reorganize  our  economic  status  so  that  years  of  toil  and  service 
to  others  must  bring  an  ever  increasing  wage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  multiplying  family,  and  not  leave  the  wage-earner,  old 
and  feeble,  to  the  mercy  of  public  charity. 

A  Socialism  which  is  only  possible  when  much  has  been  ac- 
quired has  a  certain  element  of  error — a  destructive  element. 
There  must  be  a  Socialism,  which  contains  the  constructive  ele- 
ment and  would  look  to  equalizing  humanity,  starting  from  no 
large  accumulation  of  goods  or  property. 

Capitol  and  Labor  will  be  taken  from  the  parasitic  class 
and  moved  over  into  the  synbiotic  class.  Our  new  era  of  mak- 
ing us  our  brother  *s  keeper  would  seem  to  imply  co-operation  to 
the  maximum,  and  co-operation  is  purely  a  synbiotic  problem 
in  Biology. 
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URING  the  past  few  months  the  country  has  been 
traversed  by  an  epidemic  of  large  proportions  termed 
the  "Spanish  Influenza/ '  This  name  is  as  good  as 
any  so  far  proposed,  for  it  implies  a  disease  of  the 
air  passages  somewhat  similar  to  previous  epidemics 
but  caused  by  an  unknown  micro-organism.  The 
similarity  of  this  to  previous  epidemics  of  influenza 
is  merely  in  the  way  it  is  spread  and  in  the  parts  of 
the  human  body  affected.  It  is,  however,  gradually  being  demon- 
strated that  the  germ  causing  the  disease  is  in  no  way  connected 
or  related  to  the  one  of  past  influenza  epidemics. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  the  early  part  of  August 
cases  of  "Spanish  Influenza"  began  to  appear  in  the  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  outbreak  was 
identical  to  the  epidemic  that  had  been  in  progress  in  Europe. 
From  this  time  on  the  epidemic  gradually  increased  in  propor- 
tions and  spread  from  one  community  to  another  until  it  had 
practically  traversed  the  country  by  the  end  of  October.  In 
comparison  with  other  epidemics  the  spread  was  quite  rapid 
and  in  general  the  more  closely  populated  districts  suffered  more 
severely  than  those  where  the  population  was  scattered.  This 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  severity  with  which  certain  army 
cantonments  were  afflicted. 

There  has  been  considerable  popular  discussion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  disease  is  spread.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  spread  from  the  air  passages  of  an  individual  sick  with  it 
to  those  of  one  who  is  not.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  coughing  and  sneezing  numerous  drop- 
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lets  of  saliva  are  sprayed  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
These  are  minute  and  remain  suspended  for  some  time.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  one  individual  having  the  germs  of  the  disease 
in  his  mouth  or  throat  can  involuntarily  place  the  organisms 
where  others  can  acquire  them.  This  implies  a  more  or  less  inti- 
mate contact  with  those  who  are  sick,  especially  with  those 
in  the  early  stages  and  accounts  for  the  severity  of  the  epidemic 
among  thickly  populated  communities. 

It  might  be  well  in  this  connection  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  causative  agent  or  germ  of  this  epidemic.  One  thing  can  be 
definitely  said.  The  micro-organism  which  is  giving  rise  to 
the  epidemic  is  not  the  one  that  has  caused  previous  epidemics  of 
influenza.  It  is  an  organism  that  has  not  been  definitely  classi- 
fied as  yet  but  which  is  closely  related  to  the  pneumococcus,  the 
germ  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  the  streptococcus,  the  germ 
of  erysipelas,  rheumatic  fever  and  many  other  conditions.  This 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  recent  articles  on  the  subject  as 
well  as  by  our  own  work  in  the  epidemic. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  individuals  who  have 
contracted  this  disease  have  developed  at  one  time  or  another 
a  certain  amount  of  pneumonia.  The  prostration  has  been  great 
and  the  recovery  very  slow.  The  time  it  takes  for  the  disease 
to  develop  after  exposure  varies  and  has  been  given  as  from  one 
day  to  a  week. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  consider  briefly  the  measures 
that  have  been  taken  in  different  cities  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  epidemic,  and  the  results  that  have  been  obtained.  In  some 
communities  there  was  no  restriction  of  public  gatherings.  In 
these  the  epidemic  has  run  a  very  rapid  and  severe  course  with 
a  considerable  death  rate.  It  might  be  said  that  the  disease 
raged  until  practically  all  the  individuals  that  could  have  it,  had 
had  the  disease  and  that  it  died  out  as  soon  as  this  material 
had  been  exhausted.  Following  this  it  has  persisted  in  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  cases  which  have  had  a  mild  form.  In 
other  communities  public  gatherings  were  prohibited.    In  these 
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the  epidemic  was  limited  to  the  people  who  were  exposed  at 
first  and  was  quite  severe  but  soon  subsided.  Following  this 
was  a  period  when  there  were  a  few  widely  separated  cases  of 
quite  mild  form.  The  number  of  this  type  gradually  increased 
until  the  epidemic  again  reached  large  proportions  but  as  a  rule 
its  severity  was  not  great.  After  a  rather  careful  consideration 
of  the  advantages  of  these  two  methods, — in  the  one  the  epidemic 
is  over  quickly  but  is  very  severe ;  in  the  other  it  is  more  pro- 
longed but  of  less  severity, — it  can  be  concluded  that  the  latter 
measure  has  probably  saved  a  great  many  lives. 

The  methods  of  preventing  the  individual  from  acquiring 
this  disease  are  well  worth  a  certain  amount  of  discussion.  If 
each  individual  could  have  complete  isolation  from  contact  with 
other  people  he  would  have  no  chance  of  getting  it.  The  chances 
of  getting  it  increase  directly  with  the  number  of  people  with 
whom  one  comes  in  contact.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep 
out  of  crowds  and  reduce  contact  to  as  near  a  minimum  as 
possible.  This  especially  includes  contact  with  people  who  are 
known  to  have  the  disease  and  those  who  have  but  recently  re- 
covered. By  masking  the  nose  and  mouth  with  a  fine  mesh 
cloth  the  air  one  breathes  can  be  filtered  and  a  considerable 
number  of  organisms  kept  from  the  air  passages.  The  chances 
of  contagion  can  thus  be  reduced.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
justice,  that  the  mask  does  not  remove  all  germs  from  the  air 
breathed  in  but  it  certainly  reduces  the  number  and  this  reduc- 
tion in  number  may  be  the  deciding  factor  between  sickness 
and  health. 

The  use  of  vaccines  prepared  from  the  germs  isolated  from 
cases  of  "Spanish  Influenza"  as  a  preventative  measure  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  little  data  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  if  such  a  vaccine  is  properly  made 
it  will  do  no  harm  and  there  is  considerable  chance  that  it  will 
prevent  the  disease  or  so  protect  the  individual  that  if  he  does 
acquire  it,  his  case  will  not  be  serious.    Many  of  these  have  been 
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prepared  in  laboratories  where  the  epidemic  has  been  investi- 
gated and  so  far  as  known  there  is  no  choice  between  them.  . 

From  many  conversations  with  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  concerning  the  treatment  of  cases  of  "Spanish  Influ- 
enza,''  one  point  stands  out  most  prominently.  The  earlier  an 
individual  thus  afflicted  goes  to  bed  and  stays  there  the  lighter 
is  his  case.  The  person  who  attempts  to  keep  on  his  feet  and 
work  it  off  is  foolish  and  stands  a  chance  of  acquiring  a  severe 
case  and  also  serious  complications  of  which  Bright 's  Disease 
is  not  uncommon.  The  person  who  goes  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  has 
an  increase  in  temperature,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances 
will  have  a  light  case  and  infinitely  reduce  his  chances  of  perma- 
nent injury  from  the  complications  of  the  disease. 
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12th  of  August,  1918. 

A  quiet  afternoon  spent  in  a  woods  under  a  blazing  sun,  after 
a  night  under  a  big  tree  that  would  keep  the  rain  off,  and 
then  after  we  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  finding  protection,  it 
didn't  rain.  That  is  just  like  the  weather,  always  doing 
the  unexpected.  For  a  while  it  rained  regularly.  As  soon 
as  9  P.  M.  came,  the  rain  started  in  and  continued  all  night  long. 
Things  have  quieted  down  with  us,  and  we  are  having  a  little 
rest.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  regular  rest  and  again  it  may  be 
merely  a  breathing  spell.  I  am  hoping  it  will  be  the  former. 
As  you  know,  things  have  been  going  just  fine  for  Sam  lately, 
and  we  have  been  seeing  that  his  plans  didn't  miscarry.  It 
kept  us  all  busy  moving  for  the  Germans  didn't  relish  having 
us  so  close  and  they  did  their  best  to  keep  us  from  getting  closer, 
but  the  Americans  always  have  been  good  runners,  and  so 
Fritzy  couldn't  go  fast  enough.  Now,  however,  he  has  stopped 
and  the  powers  that  be  have  probably  decided  to  give  him  a  little 
rest  before  the  chase  commences  again  down  here.  You  can't 
imagine  what  the  German  losses  have  been  since  they  started 
that  disastrous  " Peace  Drive,"  not  alone  in  men  but  in  muni- 
tions. The  woods  are  full  of  shells ;  the  roads  have  little  mounds 
of  German  hate;  there  are  big  shells  and  small  shells,  rifle 
and  machine  gun  ammunition, — piles  upon  piles,  and  rows  upon 
rows — and  it  certainly  would  be  a  long  tiresome  job  to  count  the 
different  shells  as  they  are  scattered  all  over  this  part  of  the 
earth. 

The  little  towns  have  been  shot  up,  and  one  place  that 
always  has  shell  holes  is  the  village  church.  There  are  many 
beautiful  chateaus  scattered  over  the  hills  and  on  these  the 
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Huns  have  left  their  mark.  One  I  visited  lately  was  constructed 
in  1539,  and  was  a  replica  of  the  pictures  we  used  to  see  of 
the  ancient  castles.  This  one  had  four  large  towers  situated  on 
top  of  two  large  hills,  one  at  each  corner.  The  chateau  itself 
was  a  place  of  about  sixty  rooms,  about  four  stories  high,  built 
of  rock  and  stone.  There  were  several  lakes  in  the  grounds,  a 
garden,  too,  and  statues  distributed  over  the  lawn.  Then  a 
long  bridge  connected  the  two  hills,  a  bridge  probably  forty  feet 
long  and  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  This  spanned  a  roadway  which 
ran  between  the  two  hills,  making  the  place  almost  inaccessible 
in  the  olden  days.  Can  easily  imagine  some  of  the  warriors  of 
old  attempting  to  get  up  the  sides  of  those  hills  and  being  easily 
overpowered.  The  inside  of  this  chateau-castle  was  beautifully 
furnished,  but  unfortunately  only  enough  remained  to  give  one 
an  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  before  the  war.  One  arrange- 
ment I  particularly  remember  was  that  one  could  go  from  the 
east  end  to  the  west  end  of  the  castle  and  never  open  a  door,  as 
each  room  opened  into  the  next  one.  The  Germans  had  wired  this 
place  with  electricity,  and  many  telephone  wires  came  in  from  the 
outside.    It  probably  was  a  general  headquarters. 

Our  last  stopping  place  was  in  a  woods  which  had  formerly 
been  a  German  ammunition  dump,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
dugouts  left  by  the  Germans.  They  had  things  fitted  out  nicely 
too.  When  we  came  in  we  found  chairs,  tables,  books, — almost 
anything  we  needed  and  every  one  used  them.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  souvenirs  from  helmets  down  to  bayonets  and  belt 
buckles.  Personally  I  favor  buckles.  This  war  is  a  great  game, 
and  when  Uncle  Sam  gets  enough  men  over  here  things  ought 
to  go  along  fine.  I  think  this  last  drive  of  the  Huns  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  them.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  then  we  are 
all  entitled  to  a  guess  and  that  is  my  prophecy.  Insofar  as  the 
end  of  the  was  is  concerned,  that  is  a  thing  absolutely  beyond 
me  and  I  couldn't  hardly  make  a  guess  for  there  are  too  many 
things  to  be  considered.  Received  two  Couriers  the  other  day 
and  they  contained  some  interesting  news.  I  like  to  know  the 
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different  fellows  who  are  in  service  and  where  they  are, 
though  it  is  very  improbable  that  we  will  meet. 

Didn't  sleep  very  well  last  night  as  things  were  too  quiel 
There  were  no  shells  going  over  us  making  that  weird  noise 
characteristic  of  a  big  shell ;  there  were  no  shells  lighting  around 
us;  there  were  no  gas  alarms  to  make  us  sniff  the  air;  there 
was  no  5th  Avenue  traffic,  as  usual,  close  to  us  last  night,  and 
when  you  add  all  these  things  together  and  contrast  them  with 
a  quiet  country  night,  minus  civilization,  you  will  realize  our 
plight  last  night.  Well  I'm  not  a  bit  sorry,  but  we  will  all  be 
ready  to  jump  back  in  again  whenever  our  time  to  do  another 
hitch  arrives. 

COEP.  W.  H.  McHALE,  LL.  B.  1917, 

Hdq.  Mot  Bn., 
117  Am.  Tn., 

American  E.  F. 


At  last  I  am  in  the  great  war  and  have  been  far  over  the 
Hun  lines  and  have  seen  the  battle  from  above. 

Yesterday  was  my  first  trip  over  Hunland,  though  I  have 
been  along  the  lines  several  times.  We  escorted  a  bombing  raid. 
It  was  fun  watching  the  bombs  bursting  20,000  feet  below. 

A  Hun  machine  came  up  under  me  and  fired  about  a  hundred 
rounds  from  his  machine  gun  at  me.  Then  he  dived  away  but 
landed  right  in  among  three  of  our  machines,  who  shot  him 
down  in  flames.  I  did  not  know  he  was  near  me  until  he  fired  and 
dived  away. 

This  morning  we  did  the  same  sort  of  a  job  and  got  another 
Hun  airplane.  As  yet  I  have  not  fired  a  shot  at  a  German  plane. 
I  was  up  above  for  about  an  hour  this  morning  after  our  "show" 
was  over  but  couldn't  find  anyone  to  fight. 

Every  night  the  Huns  come  over  and  drop  bombs,  but  they 
are  hard  to  find  in  the  daytime. 

I  am  still  leading  a  luxurious  life.  In  this  squadron  there 
are  six  fellows  I  have  known  for  over  a  year.    Two  of  them  are 
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old  chums  of  mine.    Our  mess  is  like  a  Princeton  club.    We  have 
wonderful  food,  and  good  quarters. 

From  here  the  guns  sound  with  a  very  muffled  roar  and  no 
shells  ever  come  this  far  back  of  the  lines.  Aside  from  the  short 
risk  of  patrols,  we  live  as  one  might  at  the  Country  Club  in 
Omaha.  I  enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  flight  over  Hunland,  so  am  per- 
fectly contented  here. 

It  is  nice  to  fly  along  the  lines  in  the  evening  and  to  see 
the  flashes  away  down  below  where  the  artillery  is  on  the  job. 
It  is  picturesque  because  one  has  a  good  perspective  and  only 
sees  the  romantic  part  of  it. 

Dodging  "Archie"  is  another  part  of  the  day's  work.  We 
will  be  flying  along  at  about  15,000  feet  elevation  and  just  begin 
to  cross  the  line  when  "wunk,  wunk,"  sounds  over  the  noise  of 
the  engine  and  a  couple  of  big  black  bursts  of  smoke  appear  near- 
ly where  the  anti-aircraft  shells  have  burst.  But  nobody  minds 
"Archie"  (that's  what  the  German  anti-aircraft  guns  are 
called).  We  just  fly  a  zig-zag  course  right  through  it.  Only 
very  seldom  is  anyone  hit  by  it.  If  you  can  imagine  anyone  hit- 
ting a  plane  that 's  about  three  miles  up  in  the  air  and  going  like 
the  dickens,  vou'll  see  why  we  don't  mind  it. 

The  Hun  "Archie"  is  black;  ours  is  white — just  the  same 
as  the  causes  they  represent. 

MONTAGUE  A.  TANCOCK,  Law  1919. 


I  have  shot  down  my  first  official  Hun,  and  under  very  ex- 
citing circumstances. 

After  a  very  difficult  patrol,  yesterday,  we  had  to  fly  back 
against  a  sixty-mile  per  hour  wind.  Our  squadron  was  broken 
up  and  three  of  us  dived  down  through  the  clouds  to  what  we 
thought  was  a  city  on  our  side  of  the  lines.  Coming  out  of  the 
clouds  we  discovered  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  Ger- 
man cities,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  our  lines,  with  the 
wind  dead  against  us. 

As  soon  as  we  appeared  under  the  clouds,  which  were  about 
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5,000  feet,  the  Huns  cut  loose  from  the  ground  and  shells  burst 
all  around  us.  We  tried  to  climb  away,  but  the  wind  only  drifted 
us  backwards,  a  practically  stationary  target  for  the  guns.  I 
decided  upon  a  definite  course  of  procedure  and  dived  right  down 
to  the  ground.  Then  I  started  for  our  lines  at  about  thirty  feet 
elevation.  My  being  close  to  the  ground  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  keep  the  big  guns  on  me  because  I  flew  behind  trees,  hills, 
etc.  Besides  being  closer  to  them,  they  would  have  to  move  the 
guns  faster  to  follow  me. 

Like  this  I  flew  for  more  than  half  an  hour  over  the  whole 
German  force,  which  is  concentrated  at  that  point.  Whole 
companies  fired  at  me  with  rifles,  revolvers,  machine  guns,  and 
"flaming  onions."  I  followed  a  main  road  and  several  times 
emptied  both  my  machine  guns  into  infantry  marching  in  close 
formation.    It  must  have  killed  quite  a  number  of  them. 

When  about  half  way  back  a  German  aeroplane  appeared  in 
front  of  me  at  about  500  feet  elevation.  I  had  to  attack  or  it 
would  have  dived  and  got  me  as  I  went  under  it,  so  I  "zoomed" 
up  to  it  and  gave  it  both  guns  dead  on.  Down  it  went,  straight 
to  the  earth  and  crashed. 

Then  I  flew  on  and  eventually  reached  our  lines.  The  other 
two  fellows  who  were  with  me  are  still  " missing.' '  I  think  they 
tried  to  keep  high  and  were  shot  down  by  the  anti-aircraft  guns. 

I  had  been  reported  as  "missing. "  The  squadron  had  cham- 
pagne last  night  to  celebrate  my  luck.  Still  I  felt  pretty  rotten 
about  the  other  two  chaps.  They  were  both  Americans  and  one 
a  chum  of  mine. 

The  machine  gun  bullets  fired  at  aeroplanes  are  made  so 
that  they  show  a  streak  of  fire.  This  is  to  help  the  correction  of 
aim  at  a  moving  target.  My  whole  trip  was  a  ' '  glorious  Fourth ' ' 
from  this  firework  point  of  view,  so  you  may  imagine  my  nerv- 
ous state.  I  thought  I  was  frightened  when  we  were  caught  be- 
tween  the  Belgians  and  the  Serbs  in  the  Balkans,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  fright  was  until  yesterday.    Don't  mistake  the  word 
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1 i  frightened ' '  for  '  '  afraid. ' '    I  was  decidedly  the  former,  but  not 
much  the  latter. 

In  fact  there  was  real  fun  in  parts  of  it.  You  can  imagine 
the  Huns'  surprise  at  a  British  aeroplane  skimming  the  ground 
just  over  their  heads  twenty-five  miles  behind  their  firing  lines. 
I  saw  one  Hun  officer  stop  a  cavalcade  to  point  me  out.  Then  I 
fired  my  machine  guns  at  them  and  they  all  scampered  like  mice. 

So  you  see  I'm  not  having  a  bad  time  out  here  and  my 
luck  continues.  In  fact  it  is  the  talk  of  the  squadron  just  at 
present. 

The  other  evening  I  had  supper  with  an  American  flying 
squadron.  They  had  a  phonograph  blazing  away  at  a  great 
rate.  On  the  front  of  the  instrument  I  read,  "Omaha,  U.  S.  A. 
Epworth  League." 

If  you  belong,  or  wish  to  encourage  anyone  who  does,  this 
may  help. 

I  might  add  that  the  squadrons  had  lost  six  pilots  out  of 
their  eighteen  in  a  fight  that  afternoon  and  that  the  phonograph 
did  a  lot  to  dispel  the  gloom. 

MONTAGUE  A.  TANCOCK,  Law  1919. 


Somewhere  in  France,  Sept.  7,  1918. 
Am  quite  happy  today,  or  rather  tonight,  as  I  just  got 
back  to  my  billet,  having  been  over  to  some  place  else,  France, 
all  afternoon  on  my  horse.  I  saw  General  Pershing  today  dec- 
orate one  of  the  captains  (now  a  major)  of  the  Second  Battalion, 
38th  Infantry,  among  others  of  the  38th  and  other  regiments  of 
our  division,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  Battle  of  Marne — 
also  a  sergeant  of  the  same  company,  who,  alone  and  single- 
handed,  captured  seven  boche  machine  guns  and  some  thirty  odd 
prisoners  in  the  same  battle.  The  Major  (Woolridge)  and  I 
are  very  closely  associated.  I  was  with  him  down  on  the  river 
bank  the  night  before  the  battle  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
promised  to  come  back  the  next  night;  was  on  my  way  down 
to  the  river  the  next  night,  when  the  German  barrage  opened 
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up.  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  like  it  and  had  quite 
a  time  getting  cover.  I  was  accidentally1  delayed  going  down, 
by  my  newspaper  being  late  that  night,  otherwise  I  would  not 
be  writing  you  at  the  present  time.  Don't  forget — lots  of  pray- 
ers, for  it  has  been  the  Almighty  Himself  who  has  been  taking 
care  of  me.  Again,  up  in  the  Vesle  River  at  Fismes,  I  was  acci- 
dentally held  back  at  another  place  when  a  shell  struck  our 
dressing  station,  killed  our  first  sergeant  and  two  ambulance 
men,  and  wounded  my  partner,  whose  place  I  immediately  took. 
When  I  came  back  this  afternoon  there  were  seven  more  letters 
awaiting  me.  God  bless  you,  it  is  not  the  Yanks — it's  we  Yanks, 
and  don't  overlook  the  old  38th  (the  Rock  of  the  Marne).  I 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  up  on  the  front  line  on  the  Marne, 
and  we  amused  ourselves  by  shooting  a  huge  barrage  at  the 
Dutch.  They  celebrated  ten  days  later,  a  French  holiday,  by 
giving  us  the  worst  barrage  in  the  history  of  the  war.  My  rank 
has  not  changed  yet  because  of  an  A.  E.  F.  law  in  the  M.  R.  C. — 
no  captaincies  under  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  law  is  being 
changed  and  I  expect  in  about  two  months  it  will  be  different. 
I  sent  Dr.  Mack  some  samples  of  Boche  bandages  and  dressings 
that  I  got  while  up  at  Fismes. 

Well,  everything  is  coming  along  fine  and  dandy  and  it 
is  Heaven,  Hell  or  Hoboken  by  Christmas  for  us.    Have  had  a 
good  rest  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  another  crack  at  the  Hun. 
LIEUTENANT  FRANK  J.  STODDEN,  M.  D.  1917. 

38th  Infantry,  M.  R.  C. 


Camp  Hospital  No.  39,  A.  P.  0.  No.  735. 

August  19th,  1918. 
Ever  since  last  September,  when  I  went  to  Camp  Grant 
near  Rockford,  Illinois,  I  have  been  attached  to  the  35th  En- 
gineers as  surgeon  of  that  regiment,  but  on  July  20th  I  was  de- 
tached from  the  Engineers  and  made  commanding  officer  of  this 
Camp  Hospital  No.  39.  This  is  the  hospital  which  I  have  written 
you  about  before  and  which  I  have  been  working  on  ever  since 
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March  to  get  fitted  irp  so  that  we  could  use  it.  It  is  an  old 
chateau  about  two  and  a  half  miles  out  from  the  town,  and 
while  it  was  a  very  good  old  stone  building,  it  was  of  course  not 
modern  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  so  we  had  to  bring  in  the  city 
water,  put  in  lavatories,  toilets,  bath  tubs,  shower  baths,  sinks, 
stoves,  etc.,  with  all  the  pipes  and  plumbing  and  iron  and  lead 
work  that  these  things  necessitate,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a 
task  this  has  been.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  had  to  clean  and 
paint  and  calcimine  it  from  top  to  bottom  and  make  endless 
changes  in  locks  and  partitions,  put  in  shelves  and  cupboards 
and  this  and  that,  so  that  altogether  we  have  had  an  army — a 
small  one — of  workmen  busied  with  these  things  for  several 
months.  I  never  dreamed  it  would  be  such  a  task  when  I  started 
in  on  it — there  has  been  three  times  as  much  to  do  as  I  antici- 
pated, but  Ave  are  getting  it  done  and  finally  we  will  have  a  very 
nice  hospital.  Our  capacity  now  is  over  one  hundred  beds  and 
we  are  planning  on  wooden  barrack  wards  which  will  give  us 
over  two  hundred  beds.  We  have  at  present  three  doctors  be- 
sides myself  and  thirty  six  enlisted  men  of  the  medical  corps, 
but  expect  to  double  this  number  before  fall,  so  this  will  give 
us  a  very  good  little  community  of  our  own  and  with  the  patients 
added,  we  will  be  as  large  as  many  of  these  small  French  villages 
which  are  scattered  all  through  the  country. 

The  hospital  has  large  grounds — five  or  six  acres  under 
cultivation — and  that  has  made  necessary  a  great  deal  more 
work  in  cleaning  them  up  and  making  them  look  presentable, 
as  they  had  not  been  touched  for  several  years  and  had  gone 
back  to  nearly  a  wild  state.  The  grounds  are  all  walled  off 
by  high  stone  walls,  and  on  the  east  of  us  just  across  the  wall  is 
the  village  church  of  Perigny — this  place  is  known  as  Chateau 
Perigny — which  is  a  very  old  one  indeed,  parts  of  it  as  much  as 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  old.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place 
and  one  of  my  sergeants  has  taken  some  pictures  of  the  interior 
of  it,  three  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter,  thinking  it  would 
interest  you  to  see  them.    The  priest  there  is  Father  Deckinyu, 
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a  Belgian  Father  who  had  a  parish  in  Oklahoma  for  seven  years 
and  speaks  as  good  English  as  any  of  us — in  addition  to  his  French 
and  Flemish.  There  are  many  Belgians  around  here — refugees 
driven  out  by  the  war  and  waiting  and  hoping  to  go  back  as 
soon  as  their  country  is  free  again.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  them  and 
know  what  they  have  suffered. 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  letters  from  Dr.  Tamisiea,  who  is 
serving  with  the  British  forces  up  near  the  front.  He  has  been 
wounded  once  and  gassed  once — and  I  don't  think  he  is  very 
anxious  for  any  more  such  experiences  if  he  can  avoid  them. 
Dr.  Fred  Hahn  of  Omaha  is  over  here  somewhere — came  about 
the  first  of  July. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  news  of  Dr.  Allison's  death — of  course 
I  knew  he  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time  but  did  not  know  that 
it  had  progressed  so  far. 

Am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  college  has  had  the  recogni- 
tion from  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons — that  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.    I  had  not  heard  of  it  till  your  letter. 
With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 

HENRY  L.  AKIN. 
Major,  M.  C,  U.  S.  R. 


Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that  the  'Big  Knife'  has  not 
fallen  on  my  neck  yet.  Have  classes  to  teach,  Caproni  building, 
gas  pipes,  water  system,  electrical  system,  wires,  frames,  wings 
and  their  angles,  pumps,  indication  dials,  troubles  that  may  arise, 
their  cure  and  the  functions  of  all  of  these. 

They  think  I  am  the  meanest  man — just  like  school  boys 
who  do  not  like  their  teacher  because  it  is  school — but  they  are 
all  glad  to  know  these  things  after  the  hours  of  torture  are  over. 
Will  not  get  away  from  here  until  this  school  is  closed,  or  rather 
until  my  last  pupil  has  finished  his  course,  then  I  expect  to  be 
transferred. 

Just  went  up  with  a  pupil  to  3,400  meters  and  lay  around 
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there  for  50  minutes,  then  dropped  to  2,000  meters  and  climbed 
back.  It  was  a  beautiful  trip  early  in  the  morning.  All  three 
meters  were  running  like  a  clock  and  the  air  just  cold  enough 
at  that  height  to  keep  one  awake.  Could  see  the  city  and  the 
ocean  shining  up  at  us.  The  mountains  looked  like  a  large 
garden  with  parts  of  it  built  of  marble,  the  white  being  the  snow 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it.  Other  planes  below  us  looked  like 
they  were  running  on  the  ground. 

We  then  climbed  on  up  until  the  air  was  too  thin  for  the 
motors,  so  we  cut  off  the  power  and  started  a  smooth  and  steady 
glide  back  to  the  landing  field.  At  each  500-meter  drop,  we 
cleaned  the  motors  out  by  running  them  a  few  seconds,  also 
closed  our  mouths,  holding  our  noses,  and  blew  to  force  the 
ear  drums  back  so  we  could  hear.  In  descending  so  rapidly,  one 
must  do  this  to  save  his  ears  from  too  much  pressure.  Swal- 
lowing also  helps.  Made  a  nice  landing,  then  left  again  for 
1,200  meters,  where  I  cut  off  the  power,  and  let  my  pupil  see  if 
he  could  land  on  the  field  without  using  his  motors.  He  did 
very  well. 

Last  night  I  went  up  3,000  meters  and  stayed  there  for  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  so  could  have 
landed  without  the  search  light  that  is  used  for  landing.  The 
searchlight  is  on  one  end  of  the  field  and  shines  down  on  the  piece 
so  that  you  land  on  the  lighted  path  it  makes. 

After  I  got  up  I  shut  off  all  my  lights  and  flew  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  It  was  beautiful.  The  higher  I  got,  the  deeper  blue 
the  sky  seemed.  Went  towards  the  sea,  but  ran  into  a  heavy  fog 
bank,  so  was  forced  to  beat  it  back  to  camp  way  down  below  us. 
The  three  engines  were  shooting  fire  out  of  each  of  their  six  ex- 
haust pipes.  Each  looks  like  a  tiny  blast  furnace  shooting  up  fire. 

Seems  so  queer  to  be  up  there  where  everything  looks  so 
still  and  hear  the  roar  of  those  big  engines.  The  night  flying  fills 
one  with  amazement  at  the  grandeur  of  the  sky  and  the  sleepy 
earth  below.  Did  not  flash  my  whereabouts  until  I  was  about  300 
meters  from  the  ground,  then  the  flashlight  signalled  that  every- 
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thing  was  ready  for  me  to  land.  I  am  now  chief  inspector  of  all 
planes  used  at  this  training  school,  with  ten  assistants  under  me, 
and  am  pretty  busy. 

Feeling  fine  and  have  a  hunch  I'll  see  you  and  my  friends 
again. 

LLOYD  G.  THOMPSON,  LL.  B.  1916, 

U.  S.  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F. 

Italy. 


Aug.  9,  1918. 

"Somewhere  in  France" — What  a  vague  designation  of  my 
present  place  of  abode  it  is,  yet,  as  some  one  has  observed,  how 
popular  with  the  American  soldier  at  the  present  time. 

France,  with  its  tree-clad  hills,  verdant  valleys  and  old- 
fashioned  villages,  is  a  source  of  interest  to  everyone.  The 
primitive  farm  implements,  the  quaint  trolley-cars,  the  queer 
trains  with  tiny  carriages  and  engines,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  were  at  first  a  source  of  amusement  to  us,  but  now  the 
novelty  has  worn  off  and  we  are  no  longer  amused  by  such  sights. 

The  picturesque  little  villages  which  dot  the  valleys  or  nestle 
upon  the  sloping  hillsides  I  feel  I  must  describe. 

We  approach  the  village  on  a  white,  winding  road,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  a  single  row  of  tall,  slender  trees.  The  village 
church,  built  of  white  stone,  in  plain  Gothic  style,  looms  high 
above  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  white  walls  of  the  other  buildings. 
As  we  enter  the  village,  we  pass  a  large  cross,  erected  probably 
by  some  pious  French  person  in  memory  of  a  deceased  relative 
or  friend,  and  bearing  the  ever-present  inscription  in  Latin, 
"Hail,  ()  Cross,  The  Only  Hope."  The  street  winds  about  till 
it  comes  to  the  public  square,  whither  a  number  of  streets  lead. 
Before  us  is  the  old  church,  with  moss-covered  walls;  to  one  side, 
the  city  hall,  while  on  other  sides  are  stores  and  shops  of  various 
sorts. 

Some  important  piece  of  hews  lias  just  been  received.  The 
town  orier  has  finished  beating  loudly  upon  his  little  drum,  the 
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crowd  of  inquisitive  villagers  has  assembled,  and  now  the  crier 
is  reading  in  a  loud,  monotonous  tone  the  information  he  has 
to  impart. 

The  town-crier  proceeds  on  his  way,  and  another  interest- 
ing character  takes  his  place,  for  it  is  still  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  The  newly  arrived  figure,  a  tall  old  man,  clad  in  a 
small,  tight-fitting  blue  cap,  a  very  full  knee-length  blue  coat,  a 
pair  of  tan  trousers  and  large,  bootlike  shoes,  carries  a  large 
purse  made  of  cow's  hide,  slung  over  one  shoulder,  a  bugle  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  shepherd's  crook.  He  is  the  village 
shepherd.  Several  long  blasts  he  blows  on  the  bugle,  and  then, 
after  a  short  silence,  the  pattering  of  the  feet  of  many  sheep  is 
heard  in  every  direction.  In  a  short  time  all  of  the  sheep  and 
goats  of  the  village  have  assembled  and  are  taken  by  the  shep- 
herd to  the  nearby  pastures. 

We  now  pass  on  down  one  of  the  crooked  streets.  The  white 
stone  buildings,  at  once  house,  barn  and  stable,  are  built  solidly 
together  a  few  feet  back  from  the  street.  Growing  as  closely  to 
the  walls  of  the  buildings  as  possible  are  gTape  vines,  a  pear, 
plum  and  peach  trees,  whose  branches  are  all  tightly  fastened  to 
the  wall. 

As  we  pass  the  different  houses,  we  notice  within  a  fire 
crackling  in  the  large  open  fire-place,  the  fuel  being  twigs  and 
small  branches  picked  up  in  the  neighboring  woods. 

Xow  a  strange  looking  building,  open  on  one  or  two  sides, 
attracts  our  attention.  In  front  of  it  a  fountain  of  clear  cold 
water  is  flowing  into  the  troughs  below,  where  numerous  cattle 
are  drinking.  \Ve  approach  and  enter  this  building.  In  it  are 
two  concrete  tanks  sunk  in  the  floor.  Fresh  water  is  flowing  into 
the  smaller  tank  and  thence  into  the  larger  one.  A  concrete  or 
stone  edge  about  four  inches  high  and  ten  inches  wide  sur- 
rounds each  tank.  This  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  forming  a  slanting  surface  on  which  the  clothes  are 
washed,  for  this  is  a  public  wash-house.  Here  the  village  wo- 
men and  now.  soldiers  too,  bring  their  soiled  clothes  and  wash 
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them,  first  in  the  large  tank,  and  then  in  the  tank  of  clear  water — 
the  smaller  tank. 

The  washing-place  is  soon  out  of  sight,  as  we  have  again 
continued  on  our  journey.  Just  as  we  leave  the  village  we 
wander  through  the  cemetery,  with  its  many  stone  crosses,  some 
gray  and  crumbled  to  ruin  from  age,  others  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  moss,  and  others  still  white  and  decorated  with  living 
flowers,  or  tokens  made  of  beads  of  various  colors,  so  as  to  form 
flowers,  leaves,  or  brief  epitaphs. 

Our  little  journey  is  now  completed,  as  also  must  be  this 
letter. 

PVT.  W.  E.  O'DONNELL,  A.  B.  1915, 
Hq.  Co.,  355  Inf. 

American  E.  F.,  via  New  York. 


Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  July,  1918. 

On  Saturday  last  I  finished  the  eight  weeks '  course  in  Ord- 
nance Supply  work.  Although  the  school  is  not  an  officers 
training  school — no  commissions  awarded — the  course  pre- 
scribed is  an  intensive  one  and  a  student  has  not  much  time  for 
anything  save  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation  of 
Creighton 's  showing  in  the  war.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound 
pride  to  me,  as  is  likewise  the  record  of  the  Law  Class  of  1916. 
It  could  not  be  that  old  Alma  Mater's  record  would  be  other- 
wise than  glorious,  that  is  unless  we  graduates  and  students 
forgot  that  we  were  sons  of  Creighton.  I  have  long  since 
learned  to  appreciate  the  Creighton  ideals  and  the  deep  sense 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  that  her  course  of  training  in- 
stills in  the  hearts  of  her  students.  Our  huge  service  flag  is 
genuinely  typical  of  Creighton  and  I  am  confident  that  each  and 
every  loyal  son  represented  on  that  flag  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  in  this  struggle. 

Like  every  soldier  who  realizes  his  mission  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  I  feel  that  any  place  or  position  other  than  in  the 
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service  of  our  country  is,  at  this  time,  highly  undesirable.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  army.  I  have  the  one 
regret,  common  to  many  of  us,  that  I  did  not  get  into  service 
sooner. 

Armv  life,  beins:  such  a  radical  change  from  civilian  exist- 
ence,  at  first  seemed  "deucedly  inconvenient,"  but  I  broadened 
my  perspective  and  became  acclimated,  as  it  were,  in  rapid 
fashion. 

At  present  I  am  one  of  about  four  hundred  supply  school 
men,  awaiting  assignment.  Xaturally  we  are  all  very  anxious 
to  get  to  our  post.  TVe  have  no  idea  of  when  we  are  to  leave 
Hancock  or  where  we  are  to  go — we  only  know  that  we  are 
available  for  assignment.  Many  of  the  previous  graduates  of 
the  school  are  at  various  cantonments  receiving  further  train- 
ins:.  Others  are  alreadv  on  their  wav  over  seas.  It  is  our  hope 
to  be  sent  across  to  complete  our  training,  but  we  haven't  the 
slightest  intimation  of  our  disposition. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  "Boll  of  Honor."  Through  it 
I  have  been  able  to  communicate  with  several  former  colleagues. 
It  is  nice  to  know  where  they  are — who  knows  but  what  assign- 
ment may  bring  us  into  the  same  camp  some  time? 

Trusting  that  Creighton  is  progressing  on  its  onward 
march,  I  am, 

Cordially, 
FRAXCIS  A.  SILVER,  LL.  B.  1916. 


Later,  writing  from  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Mr.  Silver  says  : 
"Have  been  in  training  in  the  Artillery  Central  Officers 
Training  School  at  this  camp  since  September  10th,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  Camp  Hancock,  on 
the  8th,  a  dav  I  shall  alwavs  consider  a  red  letter  day.  It  took 
me  two  months  to  get  my  appointment  and  transfer — two  long 
months  of  anxious  waiting,  but  it  was  worth  waiting  for.  The 
field  artillery  is  a  splendid  branch  of  the  service,  and  I  am 
certainly  glad  to  get  into  it.    I  never  was  satisfied  in  the  Ord- 
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nance  Department,  Although  it  is  a  necessary  branch,  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  the  department  for  any  one  with  "pep"  and  an 
inclination  to  mix  things.  Had  been  pretty  successful  there  and 
would  have  been  a  sergeant  except  for  my  transfer — I  had  been 
recommended  by  both  company  and  regimental  commanders. 

The  work  is  quite  strenuous  here.  We  arise  at  5 :15  A.  M., 
and  are  kept  on  the  go  until  8:30  P.  M.  We  do  nothing  but 
think  artillery.  They  give  us  artillery  "dope"  until  we  fairly 
overrun,  and  it  keeps  us  stepping  along.  I  still  have  eleven 
weeks  ahead  of  me  and  they  promise  to  be  even  still  more  in- 
tensive than  the  past  two  weeks. 

There  are  approximately  seven  thousand  students  in  train- 
ing for  officers,  and  more  arriving  daily.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
War  Department  to  have  ten  thousand  artillery  officers  by 
February,  and  at  the  rate  they  are  going  now  their  aim  will  be 
achieved.  However,  they  are  not  graduating  all  of  the  students 
— thirty  per  cent  being  the  average  "flunk"  in  a  battery. 

Much  to  my  elation,  I  ran  across  a  fellow  graduate  from 
Creighton  in  Louisville  last  Saturday,  in  the  person  of  W.  P. 
Kelley.  Bill  is  a  second  lieutenant  and  is  attached  to  the  42nd 
Company,  159th  Depot  Brigade.  You  can  imagine  how  pleased 
I  was  to  see  him.  As  one  would  naturally  conclude,  Bill  makes 
a  splendid  officer. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 
CANDIDATE  F.  A.  SILVER,  LL.  B.  1916. 

17th  Tr.  Battery,  F.  A.  C.  0.  T.  S., 

Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky." 


Thursday  morning  we  docked  at  Liverpool,  on  a  cold,  gray, 
foggy  day  that  pierced  to  one's  very  marrow.  There  was  so 
much  red  tape  we  did  not  land  until  the  late  afternoon.  We  were 
met  by  a  Red  Cross  representative  and  taken  to  our  hotel.  Liver- 
pool was  packed  to  the  doors.  Miss  Dowd  and  I  had  a  double 
room  up  four  floors  and  no  lift  and  were  inclined  to  grumble,  but 
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happening  to  look  out  of  the  heavily  curtained  windows,  we  saw 
two  soldiers  clad  in  vivid  blue,  the  garb  of  the  private  soldier  in 
the  convalescent  hospital;  each  of  these  lads  had  one  trouser 
leg  folded  up.    We  didn  't  grumble. 

Our  hotel  is  none  too  clean.  It  would  be  easy  to  believe  the 
carpet  in  the  lobby  had  not  been  cleaned  since  1914.  Service  is 
awful,  as  servants  are  scarce  and  not  well  trained.  People  we 
have  met  here  tell  of  servantless  households  and  food  rationing 
that  make  life  in  the  States  seem  luxurious.  All  England  has 
very  rigid  meat  and  sugar  rationing. 

We  all  came  up  to  London  together.  The  country  is  very 
lovely.  One  can  see  why  the  Englishman  abroad  aches  for  his 
beautiful  homeland,  as  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  his  very 
soul.  The  trains  were  packed,  hordes  of  English  officers  every- 
where. 

Two  women  and  a  man,  Red  Cross  officials,  met  us  in  Lon- 
don, looked  after  us  and  our  baggage  and  procured  taxis.  These 
are  scarce  in  England  these  days,  with  petrol  at  a  premium,  and 
one  sees  no  private  motors. 

Our  hotel  is  the  Curzon.  It  is  old  but  not  too  bad.  Heaps 
of  soldiers  and  Red  Cross  people  stay  here.  It  is  near  Hyde 
Park  and  Picadilly.  The  streets  are  full  of  uniforms,  all  the 
allies,  with  the  British  of  course  predominating.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  insignia  and  divisional  badges.  Convalescent  of- 
ficers wear  a  wide  blue  band  to  warn  dealers  not  to  sell  them 
liquor,  I  am  told.  There  are  hundreds  of  wounded  men.  How- 
ever, one  sees  no  slovenly  soldiers.  Tommy  Atkins'  buttons 
shine  so  they  dazzle  all  beholders  and  the  officers  are  always  trim 
and  well  groomed.  They  say  it  is  amazing  how  this  helps  the 
morale. 

In  the  evening  we  strolled  through  the  dimly  lighted  streets 
and  down  to  the  Thames.  We  tried  to  procure  food  on  the  way 
back,  but  without  ration  cards  could  get  no  meat  nor  sugar,  only 
coffee  and  biscuits,  so  went  to  bed  rather  hungry  after  our 
long  walk.    In  the  morning  we  had  to  report  at  the  Red  Cross 
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and  American  consulate  with  passports.     We  go  Monday  to 
France. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  Lieutenant  Hanna,  the  New  Zealand- 
er  on  the  ship,  you  will  remember.  Just  think,  he  has  found  here 
his  two  brothers,  one  on  leave,  the  other  after  his  commission. 
It  was  a  complete  surprise  for  all  of  them — three  brothers  from 
the  Antipodes  running  across  each  other  in  the  biggest  city 
in  the  world. 

The  youngest,  a  sweet,  rosy  cheeked  lad,  is  a  corporal.  He 
said  the  finest  things  about  Americans.  There  are  a  number,  he 
says,  in  his  division,  absolutely  fearless  and  crazy  to  go  out  and 
capture  Hun  machine  guns  without  even  artillery  support. 

In  his  company  there  were  two  Americans  who  started  out 
on  No  Man's  Land  and  got  separated  from  the  rest.  Fearing 
discovery  by  the  enemy,  they  sought  protection  in  shell  holes. 
One  lad  found  an  empty  one.  The  other,  hurrying  into  another 
shell  hole,  lost  his  rifle  and  when  he  got  inside  found  three  Huns 
concealed  there.  He  hit  one  on  the  jaw,  took  his  rifle  and 
bayonetted  another  and  laid  out  the  third  with  the  butt  of 
the  rifle.  His  quickness  and  their  surprise  so  dazed  them  he 
performed  this  deed,  which  seems  impossible.  This  almost  de- 
serves a  Victoria  Cross.  By  the  way,  this  is  the  most  valued  of 
all  decorations,  as  it  is  never  cheapened  and  is  always  evidence 
of  a  deed  that  is  the  acme  of  heroism. 

It  would  be  hectic  to  try  to  do  London  now.  One  needs  every 
bit  of  the  time  to  grasp  the  changes  and  watch  the  things  and 
people  war  has  brought  here. 

My  great  adventure  is  truly  a  most  interesting  experience 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  useful  enough  to  deserve  it.  London  is  so 
full  of  signs  of  war,  one  is  proud  to  wear  a  uniform  and  I  hope 
I  may  honor  mine.  Our  part  seems  so  small  beside  what  the 
men  are  doing:. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


LtV 
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Oct.  22,  1918 

I  am  billetted  in  a  village  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
line.  It  was  a  year  last  August  since  I  entered  the  service  and  I 
haven't  reached  the  front  line  yet,  but  every  move  brings  us  a 
little  closer.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  think  we  will  be  up 
there,  as  we  are  only  waiting  here  for  equipment  and  that  is 
coming  rapidly. 

We  were  formerly  located  down  near  Bordeaux  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  worst  part  of  France — certainly  there  was  nothing 
there  to  tempt  the  eye.  The  scenery  changed,  however,  as  we 
came  north,  and  here  the  country  is  very  beautiful  indeed.  It 
is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  wooded  and  the  valleys  and  lowlands 
look  like  well-kept  lawns. 

The  French  are  a  thrifty  people.  They  save  everything  and 
use  everything.  Their  meadows  are  scrupulously  cared  for; 
they  plant  trees  and  cultivate  them  and  not  a  branch  is  burned  or 
thrown  away  without  a  strict  accounting.  Their  best  feature, 
though,  is  the  use  they  make  of  their  water  power.  They  have 
canals  and  use  them  extensively  for  transportation — every  small 
stream  is  harnessed  and  a  small  factory  or  mill  is  built  wherever 
it  is  possible.  If  the  overflow  from  a  dam  is  great  enough 
another  small  stream  is  established  and  used.  I  have  in  mind 
one  such  stream  that  is  not  over  a  mile  in  length,  but  it  runs  un- 
der a  canal  and  turns  a  mill  before  it  flows  into  the  river  again. 

The  weather  is  damp  and  chilly  and  those  of  us  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  fireplace  use  it  all  we  can.  The  difficulty 
is  in  getting  wood.  The  fuel  here  is  all  wood,  and  of  course  the 
needs  of  the  French  population  is  the  first  consideration.  What 
wood  is  available  must  be  bought  through  the  mayor  and  he  is  an 
autocrat.    He  does  his  best  for  us  though. 

There  was  quite  a  stir  among  the  soldiers  the  other  day, 
when  an  old  Frenchman,  with  a  drum,  came  throught  the  streets 
and,  after  beating  a  tattoo,  made  an  announcement.  The  men's 
guess  as  to  what  it  was  ran  from  "Tini  le  Guerre"  to  " Bread 
for  supper. ' '    It  was  our  first  experience  with  the  town  crier. 
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There  are  several  interesting  sights  aronnd  here.  Less 
than  a  kilometer  from  ns  is  a  little  chapel  which  was  bnilt  in  360. 
It  stands  alone  on  a  high  hill,  but  it  is  still  used  on  occasions. 
About  four  kilometers  away  is  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  There 
is  very  little  of  it  standing,  but  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
construction  of  one  of  these  old  fortifications.  Near  it  is  a 
chapel  that  contains  two  pillars  taken  from  an  old  pagan  temple 
built  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  less  than  half  a  day's  ride 
on  a  train.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  all  have  passes,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip  to  visit  the  place. 

The  villages  are  all  small  and  close  together,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  a  doctor.  Consequently  when  I  moved  in  here 
with  my  batallion  I  fell  into  a  practice,  and  I  have  had  to  get 
out  two  or  three  times  a  night.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  the  work 
though,  as  I  haven't  much  else  to  do,  and  I  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  some  interesting  old  people.  They  are  hos- 
pitable and,  as  I  do  not  charge  them  anything,  they  try  to  repay 
me  by  inviting  me  to  their  homes  for  dinner.  The  difference  in 
language  is,  of  course,  a  handicap,  but  we  all  learn  a  few  words 
that  I  might  call  " basic,' '  and  these,  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
imagination  and  a  great  deal  of  patience,  enable  us  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  men  who  were  in  Dr.  Kosenwald's 
organization  when  he  was  killed.  They  say  he  was  hit  by  a  stray 
shell,  a  small  splinter  piercing  his  neck  and  severing  the  jugular 
vein.    They  speak  of  him  as  having  been  a  captain. 

With  best  wishes,  to  all,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 
T.  V.  GOLDEN,  M.  D.,  1910, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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The  signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  allies  and 
PEACE,  the  German  Empire  on  November  11th  brought  an 
end  to  hostilities  which  we  all  hope  will  be  permanent. 
On  that  day  the  wonderful  draft  organization  which  we  had 
built  up  in  America  practically  ceased  to  function.  But  this  is 
not  the  end  of  drafting.  There  is  being  organized  another  draft 
army  in  which  there  are  no  classes  or  divisions — in  which  phys- 
ical defects  and  dependents  count  for  nothing;  in  which  each 
and  every  one  is  placed  in  Class  1-A.  It  is  the  draft  army  of 
reconstruction,  in  which  every  one  has  a  part  in  which  each 
one's  duty  is  as  imperative  and  necessary  as  that  of  the  soldier. 

In  this  new  organization  the  schools  are  to  play  certainly 
as  important,  if  not  a  vastly  more  important,  part  than  they 
did  in  the  army  just  lately  raised.  It  has  been  said  that  our 
allies  never  doubted  that  we  would  supply  soldiers  without  end, 
but  they  did  doubt  our  ability  to  officer  these  troops.  The 
schools  were  called  upon  and  they  emptied  their  class  rooms  to 
fill  the  Officers  Training  Camps.  The  aptitude,  the  willingness 
and  the  later  success  of  these  young  men  will  fill  the  pages  of 
future  American  histories. 

So  it  will  be  in  the  days  to  come.  The  call  will  go  out  again 
to  the  schools  to  supply  trained  and  able  young  men  for  the 
professions  which  have  been  abandoned  and  for  the  new  ones 
which  will  be  formed.  Will  the  schools  fall  down  on  this  new 
call,  or  will  they  respond  as  nobly  as  in  the  past?  The  answer  is 
with  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Some  three  or  four  million  men  have  laid 
aside  their  professions  and  their  ambitions  and  gone  "over 
there. ' '  Some  will  never  return,  others  will  be  delayed  months 
and  even  years  and  the  rest,  for  financial  reasons,  will  have  little 
choice  when  they  return  to  private  life.  The  duty  will  fall  upon 
those  whom  the  government  has  placed  in  the  schools  to  stay  with 
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their  tasks.  Many  temptations  are  already  besetting  them — 
lucrative  positions  in  civil  life  which  will  divorce  them  entirely 
and  permanently  from  any  desire  to  pursue  their  education.  But 
they  must  be  firm,  in  order  that  in  the  next  few  years  our  pro- 
fessional schools  may  be  able  to  turn  out  at  least  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  men  needed  in  professional  life. 

Nor  does  this  apply  alone  to  those  who  seek  professional 
training.  If  we  read  the  times  aright,  there  will  be  a  far  greater 
need  of  men  whose  ideals  are  based  on  a  sound  liberal  education. 
We  need  but  look  at  those  great  empires  of  the  modern  age, 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  struggling  under  the 
strangling  grasp  of  Bolshevism,  to  feel  alarm  for  the  future. 
One  need  not  be  a  pessimist  to  fear  that  America  may  not  escape 
the  scourge.  The  form  of  democracy  which  we  champion  stirs 
as  deep  a  hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  Bolshevist  as  did  the  auto- 
cratic misrule  of  the  despised  emperors.  The  one  and  only 
antidote  to  Bolshevism  and  social  democracy  is  a  citizenry  whose 
ideals  spring  from  sound  liberal  education.  If  we  abandon 
philosophy,  ethics,  the  classics — all  the  other  humitarian  sciences 
— we  are  abandoning  our  people  and  our  ideals  to  a  fate  far 
worse  than  that  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

Our  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  schools  is  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Let  them  " carry  on"  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  so  nobly  have 
in  time  of  war. 


Literally  millions  of  homes  will  hear 
PEACE  ON  EARTH,     with  a  strange  joy  this  year  the  angels' 

song  of  "  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will. "  A  world  torn  for  four  terrible  years  by  the  most 
widespread,  the  most  thoroughly  organized,  the  most  menacing 
war  of  the  ages  has  suddenly  emerged  into  the  clear  sunlight 
of  peace,  with  war  clouds  dissipated,  the  thunders  of  miles  of 
artillery  silenced,  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  armed  strife  supplanted 
by  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Millions  of  firesides  are  radiant 
with  a  new  joy,  a  new  hope.    Plans  for  the  future  crowd  upon 
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each  other  with  insistent  haste  and  the  chair  long  vacant  for  the 
loved  one  at  the  front  is  drawn  into  the  family  circle  again  in 
sweet  anticipation  of  the  soldier's  return.  Peace  and  benedic- 
tion have  prevailed  over  hate  and  strife,  and  the  holiday  season 
is  filled  with  joy. 

The  CHRONICLE  joins  in  the  Christmas  mirth  with  the 
more  zest  because  so  many  of  the  university  students  are  affected 
by  the  change  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has  brought. 
While  autocracy  menaced  liberty  these  men  gladly  offered  their 
all,  but  now  that  the  end  is  in  sight  they  eagerly  return  to  their 
accustomed  tasks  with  the  conviction  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  Peace  means  something  more  substantial  to  them  than 
ever  before,  and  they  appreciate  to  the  full  the  message  of  Peace 
on  Earth  to  which  the  whole  world  has  thrilled  these  many 
centuries.  May  that  Peace  long  continue  and  may  those  who 
have  done  their  whole  duty  long  live  to  enjoy  it. 


Lieutenant  George  F.  Sugar- 
man,  LL.  B.  1915,  and  Miss  Lillian 
Bierfield  of  Chicago  were  mar- 
ried in  Chicago  on  November  26th. 
The  announcement  of  the  wed- 
ding comes  as  a  surprise  to  Lieu- 
tenant Sugarman 's  friends  in 
Omaha.  Lieutenant  Sugarman  is 
now  judge  advocate  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Virginia.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Fort  Snel- 
ling  training  camp,  and  until  re- 
cently was  stationed  at  Fort  Sher- 
idan, Illinois.  Previous  to  enter- 
ing the  service  Lieutenant  Sugar- 
man  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Sugarman  &  Sugarman  of 
Omaha. 


Omaha  friends  have  received 
announcement  of  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  James  Allen  Graham,  formerly 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry  fac- 
ulty, and  Miss  Claire  Nelson, 
which  was  solemnized  at  Council 
Bluffs  on  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 23rd,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ringer. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  left  immedi- 
ately following  the  ceremony  for 
San  Francisco,  California,  where 
the  doctor  is  engaged  in  practice. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Kel- 
ler, a  former  College  of  Arts  stu- 


dent, is  the  third  Creighton  man 
to  be  cited  for  bravery  in  action. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kellerhasbeen 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendation for  promotion: 

"159th  Brigade, 
8th  October,  1918. 
From :       Commanding      General, 

159th  Brigade. 
To :     Commanding  General,   80th 

Division. 
Subject :      Recommendation      for 
promotion. 

1.  Recommend  that  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  Keller,  137th  Infantry,  be 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  Colonel 
of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the; 
317th  Infantry  of  this  Brigade. 

2.  Lt.  Col.  Keller  was  substi- 
tuted in  command  of  the  317th  In- 
fantry at  a  most  critical  moment, 
after  two  assaults  had  been  made 
by  the  brigade  and  failed  and  the 
old  commander  had  stated  the  im- 
possibility of  further  attempts. 

3.  Lt.  Col.  Keller,  by  his 
courage,  poise,  and  ability,  not 
only  pulled  his  own  organization 
together,  but  also  the  neighboring 
regiment  which  was  also  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion, and  by  his  determination 
and  soldierly  qualities,  made  the 
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taking  and  holding  of  the  Boise 
des  Ogones  possible. 

(Signed)    G.  H.  JAMERSON, 
Brigadier  General." 


The  recent  epidemic  of  Spanish 
Influenza  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
from  among  the  Creighton  doc- 
tors. Among  the  victims  of  the 
malady  were  Dr.  E.  N.  Pender, 
M.  D.  1915,  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas  ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Borghoff,  M.  D.  1913, 
of  Warm  Springs,  Montana;  Dr. 
A.  R.  Lundgren,  M.  D.  1907, 
Spokane,  Washington;  Dr.  James 
Larsen,  M.  D.  1915,  Axtell,  Ne- 
braska; Dr.  C.  R.  Atzen,  M.  D. 
1915,  of  Omaha,  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Kelley,  M.  D.  1917,  of  Oshkosh, 
Nebraska.  Dr.  Lundgren  had  been 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  was 
awaiting  his  call  to  active  duty, 
when  he  was  stricken  with  the 
disease. 


Lieutenant  "Chuck"  Morearty 
has  been  chosen  captain  of  the 
balloon  school  football  team  at 
Arcadia,  California,  where  h~  is 
stationed.  Lieutenant  Morearty 
was  a  member  of  the  Creighton 
squad  last  year,  but  sickness  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  a  prom- 
inent part  in  many  of  the  games. 
This  appointment  to  the  captaincy 
of  the  team  is  recognized  as  an 
honor,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  college  players  of  national 
reputation  are  members  of  the  Ar- 
cadia  eleven.     Lieutenant   More- 


arty is  also  athletic  director  at 
Arcadia.  It  is  the  young  officer's 
intention  to  resume  his  work  at 
the  College  of  Law  as  soon  as  he 
receives  his  discharge  from  ser- 
vice. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Creighton  men  will  soon  be 
mustered  out  of  service,  the 
Chronicle  makes  another  appeal 
to  each  Creighton  man  whether 
in  active  service  or  on  the  reserve 
list,  who  has  not  already  sent  in 
his  picture  for  the  Memorial  al- 
bum to  send  his  photograph,  pref- 
erably in  uniform,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  University  is 
anxious  to  have  the  record  com- 
plete, and  will  therefore  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  men  in  service,  or 
their  families,  will  send  in  photo- 
graphs. The  pictures,  with  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Chronicle,  210  South 
18th  Street,  Omaha. 


Major  Alfred  J.  Brown,  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  Faculty,  has 
advised  Omaha  friends  of  his  safe 
arrival  overseas.  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Duncan,  also  of  the  college 
faculty,  has  recently  arrived  in 
France. 


Harold  Linahan,  Arts  1918,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Sergeant.  Sergeant  Linahan  is 
with  the  Signal  Corps  and  has 
been  in  France  for  more  than  a 
year. 
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Second  Lieutenant  Charles  F. 
Bongardt,  Arts  1918,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant  Bongardt  has 
been  in  France  for  some  time. 


Three  Creighton  doctors  have 
recently  been  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major. 
They  are  Captain  Kaymond  Mul- 
len, M.  D.  1902;  Captain  Otis  P. 
Morganthaler,  M.  D.  1915,  and 
Captain  Hans  Hansen,  M.  D.  1905. 


Sergeant  Kobert  Bruce  Porter, 
Ph.  G.  1914,  has  been  in  France 
for  some  time  with  Company  G 
of  the  116th  Ammunition  Train. 


Thomas  Lanphier,  a  former  Arts 
College  student,  has  recently  been 
made  a  Colonel.  Colonel  Lan- 
phier is  now  in  France  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  aviation 
camps  overseas.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lanphier  of 
Omaha,  and  is  twenty-eight  years 
old.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
youngest  Colonels  in  the  service. 
Colonel  Lanphier  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Point. 


Dr.  E.  S.  Furay  of  the  Class  of 
1895,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  located  at  Lakewood,  New 
Mexico,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  as  lieutenant  at  Fort 
Winfield  Scott,  California. 


Lieutenant  Albert  Wedemeyer, 
formerly  of  the  High  School  De- 


partment of  the  University,  who 
recently  graduated  with  honors 
from  West  Point,  received  orders 
to  report  for  duty  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy. 


Major  Ben  Gallagher,  one  of  the 
early  Arts  students,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  first  officers  training 
school  at  Fort  Snelling,  has  sailed 
for  England  with  United  States 
Food  Administrator  Herbert 
Hoover.  Major  Gallagher  has  for 
some  time  been  stationed  in  the 
quartermaster's  corps  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Before  returning 
home,  the  party  of  which  Major 
Gallagher  is  a  member,  will  visit 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  with 
a  view  to  familiarizing  themselves 
with  food  conditions. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Sheets,  M. 
D.  1916,  has  returned  to  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia,  after  a  brief  visit 
with  his  home  folks  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Dana  B.  Van  Dusen, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Law, 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Captain  Van 
Dusen  is  military  instructor  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


John  L.  0 'Toole,  who  attended 
the  High  School  for  several  sea- 
sons, died  on  Sunday,  November 
10th,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  of 
pneumonia.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Omaha,  and  the  fun- 
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eral  was  held  from  St.  Peter's 
Church  on  Wednesday  morning, 
November  14th.  Interment  was 
made  in  Holy  Sepulcher  cemetery. 
The  body  was  accompanied  by  a 
military  guard  and  the  pall  bear- 
ers were  soldiers.  Private  0'  Toole 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  is 
survived  by  his  mother,  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters. 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Lafferty,  LL.  B. 
1918,  is  now  located  at  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  New  York,  having  re- 
cently been  transferred  there 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Station. 


Lieutenant  Chester  L.  Morgan, 
LL.  B.  1917,  who  has  been  in 
France  for  several  months,  is  now 
in  a  hospital  recovering  from  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  foot.  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan  was  recently  pro- 
moted from  second  to  first  lieu- 
tenant. 


Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Anders, 
D.  D.  S.  1915,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  located  at  Eberts'  Avia- 
tion field,  recently  spent  a  ten- 
day  furlough  with  Omaha  friends. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belman 
received  a  letter  recently  from 
their  son,  Corporal  Charles  Bel- 
man,  a  former  High  School  stu- 
dent, saying  that  he  is  still  in  a 
base  hospital  in  France,  after  hav- 
ing been  gassed  October  5th.  He 
expects  to  have  to  remain  in  the 
hospital  for  several  weeks. 


Mr.  Adolph  Brandes,  formerly 
of  the  High  School  Department, 
who  has  served  with  the  Rainbow 
Division  in  France,  recently  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  is  now  in 
a  hospital  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Brandes  was  wounded  on  July 
17th. 


Twenty-five  members  of  the  S. 

A.  T.  C.  were  selected  to  take  a 

course  of  training  in  the  Officers 

Training  School  at  Camp  Grant, 

Illinois,    and   left   for  that   place 

on  November  13th.     They  are: 

Philip  Neil  Costello,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  Arts  College;  Mark  Gregory 
Hindelang,  319  North  31st  Street,  Oma- 
ha, Arts  College;  Paul  Joseph  Mathieu, 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  Arts  College;  Paul 
Antony  Kennebeck,  2215  Binney  Street, 
Omaha,  Arts  College;  Robert  Foley 
Smith,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  Arts  College; 
Gerald  Ford  Skinner,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Arts  College;  Glen  James 
McCune,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  Arts 
College;  James  Virgil  Rooney,  Glen- 
wood,  Iowa,  Arts  College;  George  Am- 
brose Trapp,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
Arts  College;  Ruben  Isaac  Mandelson, 
3310  Hamilton  Street,  Omaha,  Arts 
College;  Lawrence  James  Hannon, 
1049  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Arts  Col- 
lege; Ignatius  J.  McCarthy,  Omaha, 
Arts  College;  Francis  Philip  Van- 
ausdln,  Neola,  Iowa,  Arts  College; 
James  Vincent  Quinn,  2766  Webster 
Street  Omaha,  Arts  College;  Clifford 
John  Mullen,  3808  South  26th  Street, 
Omaha,  Arts  College; Garrett  Aloysius 
Rourke,  Sherman  Apartments,  Omaha, 
Arts  College;  Gerald  Mortimer  Bar- 
rett, 315  South  37th  Street,  Omaha, 
Arts  College  ;  Joseph  Aloysius 
Stuckey,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  Law 
College;  William  Munro  Moyer,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  Arts  College;  George 
William  Mullen,  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska, Arts  College;  John  Paul  Bills, 
Shelton,  Nebraska,  Arts  College; 
Michael  Goldsmith,  539  South  29th 
Street,  Omaha,  Arts  College;  William 
Denny  VanArnam,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  Dental  College;    Frank  Gerard 
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Altman,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  Arts  Col- 
lege; John  Lucene  Taylor,  Spalding, 
Nebraska,  Arts  College. 

When  the  order  was  received  to 
demobilize  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units, 
these  young  men  were  discharged 
from  the  service  and  most  of  them 
have  returned  to  their  work  at  the 
University. 


Noticeable  among  the  gather- 
ing at  the  recent  United  War 
work  convocation  were  the  young 
lady  students  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Furthermore,  their 
generosity  equals  their  enthusiasm 
as  each  pledged  at  lest  ten  dollars 
to  the  cause. 


Under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Simon,  the  new  ad- 
vanced chemistry  laboratory  at 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  is  being 
systematically  equipped  with  mod- 
ern apparatus.  Already  this  de- 
partment of  the  College  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in 
solving  the  chemical  problems  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Miss  Mabel  Coats  of  the  Senior 
Pharmacy  Class  is  assisting  in  the 
office  of  Dean  Newton. 


Albert  Schuhl,  Ph.  G.  17,  has 
secured  a  position  in  the  Medical 
Supply  Depot  at  Baltimore,  Md. 


pneumonia.  Dr.  Borghoff  took  a 
postgraduate  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  after  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Creighton, 
and  then  located  at  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, where  he  was  associated  for 
a  few  years  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott, 
M.  D.  1903.  About  two  years  ago 
he  returned  to  Omaha,  where  he 
practiced  for  a  year,  returning  at 
the  end  of  that  time  to  Montana 
to  assume  charge  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Warm  Springs,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  remains  were  brought 
to  Omaha,  and  the  funeral  con- 
ducted at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's 
Church,  on  Thursday  morning, 
November  21st.  The  pall  bearers 
were  chosen  from  among  the 
doctor's  former  associates.  They 
were  Dr.  Charles  McMartin,  Dr. 
L.  B.  Bushman,  Dr.  W.  Y.  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  A.  Sachs,  Dr.  J.  F.  Lang- 
don,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Donohoe.  Dr. 
Borghoff  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Alice  Donohoe  of 
Omaha,  one  son  and  one  daughter, 
and  his  mother,  one  sister  and 
three  brothers,  all  of  Omaha.  He 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Hebenstreit,  LL. 
B.  1915,  and  Mrs.  Hebenstreit  of 
Falls  City,  Nebraska,  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  John  Andrew, 
on  November  10th. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Borghoff,  M.  D.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Smith  an- 
1913,  died  Sunday,  November  nounce  the  marriage  of  their 
17th,  at   Anaconda,    Montana,    of     daughter,    Celesta,    to    Mr.    John 
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C.  Giever,  of  Woodstock,  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Giever  is  a  student  at 
the  College  of  Medicine,  and  the 
young  people  will  make  their 
home  in  Omaha  for  the  present. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Loree,  a  fresh- 
man in  College  of  Law,  died  at  the 
Swedish  Mission  Hospital,  on  Sun- 
day, November  10th,  of  Spanish 
influenza.  The  remains  were  tak- 
en to  his  home  in  Rockford,  Ohio, 
for  interment,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  who  had  been  called  here 
during  the  young  man's  illness. 


Very  Reverend  A.  J.  Burrows, 
Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Pro- 
vince of  the  Jesuit  Order,  was  a 
recent  visitor   at  the  University. 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
22nd,  the  Fort  Omaha  Balloon 
School  Band  of  thirty  pieces  gave 
an  excellent  program  in  the  Uni- 
versity Auditorium  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit.  The 
entertainment  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Dennis  Ryan,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus hut  at  Fort  Omaha. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Connolly,  D.  D.  S.  1911, 
who  left  early  in  the  month  for 
Shanghai,  China,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  at  the  Henshaw 
Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 30th.  Dr.  Connolly  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  con- 
sular service,  with  headquarters 
in  Shanghai. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  University 
friends,  Rev.  William  Corboy,S. J., 
of  the  College  of  Arts  faculty, 
who  is  serving  as  chaplain  with 
the  Expeditionary  Forces,  tells  of 
an  interesting  meeting  of  Creigh- 
ton  men.  Father  Corboy,  Major 
II.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  M.  D.  1908; 
Frank  Maloney,  formerly  an  Arts 
College  student,  and  Frank  0'- 
Donnell,  A.  B.  1916,  Law  1919,  had 
breakfast  together  within  the 
sound  of  the  big  guns.  Father 
Corboy  writes  that  he  has  experi- 
enced every  phase  of  trench  life, 
and  adds  that  "American  boys  live 
as  they  fight,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred per  cent. 


?  y 


Lieutenant  George  P.  Carroll, 
D.  D.  S.  1914,  who  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  spent 
a  ten-day  furlough  early  in  the 
month  with  relatives  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  Claude  B.  Matthai,  LL.  B. 
1915,  who  since  graduation  has 
been  connected  with  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Mc- 
Keen  Motor  Car  Company,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  C.  W.  Y.  Loucks,  also  a 
former  College  of  Law  student, 
who  has  entered  an  Officers  Train- 
ing School. 


Lieutenant  John  S.  McAvin,  M. 
D.  1913,  has  advised  Omaha 
friends  of  his  safe  arrival  over- 
seas. He  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Hospital  Number  95. 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Reed,  LL.  B.  1916, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Kearney,  Nebraska. 


Sergeant  J.  Raymond  McDer- 
mott,  A.  B.  1914,  Law  1918,  who 
was  attending  the  Officers  Train- 
ing School  at  Camp  Grant,  Illi- 
nois, has  been  discharged  from 
service  and  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Council  Bluffs.  Sergeant 
McDermott  is  the  first  of  the  five 
McDermott  brothers,  allCreighton 
men,  to  receive  his  discharge. 


Omaha  friends  have  received 
word  that  Captain  Arthur  B.  Ja- 
quith,  who  went  overseas  in  Sep- 
tember, has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  Major  Jaquith 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  train- 
ing school  at  Fort  Snelling. 


The  officers  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Unit  have  organized  a  basket  ball 
team,  and  will  play  the  different 
teams  of  the  University.  There 
are  a  number  of  former  university 
and  college  stars  among  the  lieu- 
tenants. Lieutenant  Rademaker, 
who  will  play  right  guard  on  the 
team,  is  a  Notre  Dame  basketball 
man.  Lieutenant  Gardner,  the 
other  guard,  comes  from  Ells- 
worth College,  Iowa;  Lieutenant 
Hall,  playing  center,  was  former- 
ly a  member  of  the  University  of 
Utah  team;  Lieutenant  Markwell 
is  from  the  Oklahoma  Agriculture 
School,  and  Lieutenant  Lynch  is  a 


former  star  on  the  St.  Viator  Col- 
lege squad.  The  lieutenants  play- 
ed a  picked  team  from  Company 
B  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  on  December 
2nd  and  came  off  victorious. 


Dr.  Newell  Jones  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  faculty  has  arrived  in 
Paris,  according  to  word  received 
by  Omaha  friends.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  the  children's  bureau 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Frank  Wallace,  formerly  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  who  was  attend- 
ing the  Officers  Training  School 
at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  has 
been  discharged  and  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B. 
1910,  who  has  served  for  several 
years  as  secretary  to  Congress- 
man Lobeck,  announces  his  return 
to  private  practice,  and  has  open- 
ed offices  in  the  Woodward  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C. 


C.  C.  Parker,  formerly  a  Col- 
lege of  Law  student,  and  a  former 
'Varsity  football  star,  has  been  in 
France  for  more  than  a  year  with 
the  Twentieth  Engineers. 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Burke,  wife  of 
Charles  S.  Burke,  A.  B.  1904,  LL. 
B.  1908,  died  at  her  home  in  Oma- 
ha, Monday,  December  2nd,  of 
Spanish  influenza.  She  is  survived 
by  three  small  children,  besides 
her  husband,  one  sister  and  one 
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brother.     She   was   twenty-seven     from  Fort  Logan,  and  others  act- 
years  of  age.  ing  as  escort. 


The  members  of  Company  B  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  entertained  at  a 
dancing  party  at  the  Hotel  Black- 
stone  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
December  3rd. 


Lieutenant  Harold  Pritchett 
who  has  been  in  France  for  some 
time,  has  been  promoted  from  sec- 
ond to  first  lieutenant.  Lieuten- 
ant Pritchett  is  a  former  Arts 
College  man. 


Thomas  J.  Keenan,  A.  B.  1912, 
LL.  B.  1915,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Douglas  County, 
came  home  from  Camp  Dodge 
early  in  the  month  to  spend  a  five- 
day  furlough. 


"Word  was  recently  received  in 
Omaha  of  the  death  of  Paul  Tobin, 
A.  B.  1912,  who  died  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness of  influenza,  followed  by 
penumonia.  Since  graduating 
from  the  University  Mr.  Tobin 
had  been  employed  by  the  Smug- 
gler-Union Mines  at  Telluride, 
Colorado,  until  his  enlistment.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  where  his  parents  re- 
side, and  the  funeral  was  held 
from  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Cathedral,  conducted  by  Rev.  E. 
J.  Mannix.  Full  military  honors 
were  paid  the  young  man,  the 
body  being  borne  by  six  soldiers 


The  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  of  the  University  began  de- 
mobilization on  December  8th,  the 
work  being  completed  on  Wednes- 
day, December  11th.  On  Decem- 
ber 11th,  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  returned  to  its  pre-war 
courses.  New  courses  were  be- 
gun in  Latin,  Greek,  Short 
Story  "Writing,  Oratory,  Drama, 
Physics  and  Evidences  of  Religion. 
Many  of  the  courses  given  to  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  were  continued.  This 
was  true  of  the  courses  in  In- 
organic and  Organic  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physics,  College  Algebra, 
Surveying,  Trigonometry,  French 
and  German. 


Christmas  holidays  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  will  begin  at  three 
o'clock  on  December  21st  and  end 
on  January  2nd.  Classes  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  January  4th. 


Richard  Hopkins,  a  student  in 
the  third  year  High  School  course, 
died  at  his  home  at  1824  Locust 
Street,  Omaha,  on  December  8th, 
of  pneumonia.  On  the  same  day 
Wilfrid  Holden,  of  Morton,  Min- 
nesota, a  first  year  high  student, 
died  of  the  same  disease  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  a  member  of  the  Cadet  Regi- 
ment, and  six  of  his  classmates 
acted  as  pallbearers  at  the  funeral, 
which  was  held  from  the  Sacred 
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Heart  Church  on  December  10th. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  for  burial.  The  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Holden  were  sent  to 
his  home  in  Minnesota  for  inter- 
ment. Both  students  were  very 
populajr  among  their  classmates 
and  their  death  is  sincerely 
mourned. 


The  first  quarterly  examinations 
of  the  High  School  department 
were  held  during  the  last  week  of 
November.  Following  is  the  re- 
sult announced  at  the  general  as- 
sembly held  in  the  university  aud- 
itorium on  November  29th: 

Fourth  High  Special — Highest  hon- 
ors, Frank  J.  Kastl.  First  honors, 
Charles  Kruger.  Second  honors,  Rob- 
ert W.  Burkley,  Frank  J.  Ostronic, 
Herman  J.  Kaup. 

Fourth  High — Highest  Honors, 
Joseph  A  Vojir.  First  honors,  Louis 
E.  Meyer,  Everett  W.  Doyle,  Paul  J. 
Murphy  . 

Third  High — Highest  honors,  Clar- 
ence R.  Roach.  First  honors,  John 
Thomas  Russell,  Joseph  A.  Ball,  Ger- 
ald F.  Quinlan.  Second  honors  Rich- 
ard Hopkins,  Edward  J.  McAdams, 
Edward  G.  Nussrallah,  Aloysius  Spitz- 
nagle,  Fred  R.  Williams,  John  J.  Flan- 
igan,  Henry  T.  Murray,  Paul  V. 
O'Rourke,  Fred  A.  Wachtler. 

Second  High  "A" — Highest  honors, 
James  D.  Paul.  First  honors,  John 
McGuigan,  Cecil  Kelly,  John  McCartan, 


Rolla  Smith,  James  Fitzgerald.  Sec- 
ond honors,  Julius  Hautzinger,  Joseph 
Lukovsky,  John  O'Neill,  William  Mc- 
Neff,  Kenneth  Sipple,  Albert  Hildinger^ 
William  Rutledge,  Herbert  Litchen- 
berger. 

Second  High  "B" — Highest  honors, 
Clarence  McAuliffe.  First  honors^ 
Joseph  Van  Ackeren,  James  Smith, 
Leonard  Dieter,  Milo  Marsh.  Second 
honors,  Edward  Welsh,  Joseph  Geary, 
Herbert  Meile,  Clifford  Ludington. 

Second  High  "C" — Highest  honors, 
Stephen  Malony.  Second  Honors, 
Henry  Stephen  King. 

First  High  "A" — Highest  honors, 
John  Garvey.  First  honors,  John 
Traynor,  Henry  Welch.  Second  hon- 
ors, Dell  Litz,  Bruce  Wagenseller, 
Arthur  Callahan,  Daniel  Mandaville, 
Robert  Dugdale. 

First  High  "B"— Highest  honors, 
Francis  P.  Fogarty.  First  honors, 
Henry  Dozier,  Thomas  Coleman,  John 
Redmond.  Second  Honors,  Arthur 
Gaines,  Frank  Rossiter,  John  Minnick, 
John  Mitchell,  Manley  McCarthy,  Rob- 
ert Britt. 

First  High  "C"— Highest  honors, 
George  Thomsen.  First  honors,  James 
Vaverka,  Harold  Donahoe,  Edgar 
Brungardt,  Edward  Finnegan,  Eugene 
McArdle,  Gordon  Richmond.  Second 
honors,  William  Lipton,  Raymond  Mc- 
Neil, Harold  O'Connell. 

First  High  "D"— Highest  honors, 
Emmet  J.  Hinchey. 

First  High  "E"— Highest  honors, 
Edward  T.  Bourbeau.  First  honors, 
Benno  W.  Schall,  George  H.  Hartley, 
Henry  A.  Leermakers,  William  M. 
Liebentritt,  Mershon  J.  Welch,  Joseph 
M.  Dallal.  Second  honors,  Charles  B. 
Hansen,  Francis  L.  Huse,  Joseph  A. 
Anderson,  Leo  B.  McCabe,  Ray  P. 
Scheibel. 
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